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scoiE: AiajiBRiAL mmim system for 

Pi^LEAimiiO HAr^DIEAPP ED STU DENT 

_____ __ ■ ^2:.. ' 

An^e'P0Tt'~6n' recent n^eseerci and Federa? i^jn.dinq for SCORE 

Purpose andl^el of jSEffi Title IV-C Fundi ncn 

PmrpQse ■' -Amount 

197i--76 !I«&^e5iDpnennt and Valtisrtiori £ 43,479 

19^7/ Ue^eTiopnssHt and Valrsstion 43,665 

19v/— £ Vstliidaticn 43,103. 

] 91^-^9 S)1ssCTtrHtion in lalfrornia • 5^6,000 

]979-^i Dii^seniitetlofT] in O^llfLDrnia 58,500 

,1986-81 Diiss^jrniatTGHr in Caat^ 73,200 

197g^81 faiMei aifoptnDns in' 2S districts 207,079 , 

1975-81 Total Tirtle IV-C .fun^iig $525,026' 

Years of Intervectior. nav^rcopment i T974-75:: difivelopment:^ i:ilot testing, and 
revision of SCORr Tcctc^. mater?^fe. Wfr-T^ develoni?JE7rt of ImpleiTientatiom 
Guide and evaluainjo)! #f ^CTJE Tutarrul Program.^ 1978-pssie: California^ 
dissemination am: s^a^iiiain^n ijnp2e:t at asSfeMion sits:.. 

Purpose and Objectitv^. : Siice-j^ Cangtrolled OFfrrtmal Reacriig Experience (SCORE] 1^ 
a sequential phonies r^Trc^rrap designed to be t^egiit by paispmfessi onal s , tutor5.>,. 
parents or anyone wnu aia^ easri?^ p?e^i<l above a ^fiif th> gradBnevEel . SCORE is destpied 
to teach -Learning Handrxv5\pp^ pniptl^ af any ageiwho are (srtdisnt. in basic worfl 
attack skills and/or.wriac are !r<s5!Gi!7irwi below ::^Tourth grade fev&T (Cradler, Bectehold 
& BechthoM: 1973). 

The general s tuderfc (3ief"-f»t:^nance: object! of the program^aie to systematirally 
teach mastery of: (l)) s(rrwd fct^iiljftis, (2) simrt vowels, (3) Icsng vowels, (4) blends, 
(5) diphthongsT fe-)-- tfi«?i)^tE!l tfc%ree syllable vran±s, (7) all other :phonetic categomes 
and variants, and '(8) ^ ^of tteedsaiic sight ^^rords . Additional .objectives 
include.: (1) inc r asset ^^^tudint motivation to read, (2) impro^ attention 
span, (3) decrease im Tsvertsal e^rrafrs, and improwed self-confidence' in 
vreading situations. 

Rationale : In every iJ^^sslbJe^^ the fimfi^rigs of sound educational research were 
the guiding factors iio the ^Jeval^aiM^^nt of SCORE. The SCORE teaching strategy 7s 

-has ed-CM^a-ma-stery-t-eaGW moiel ^i ned-a nd--va-l-i dat ef]-by -B1-eeM"1'9^'1:)--Q n^-B-f^» ^ 

(1971). SCORE incorporates TSEH.^t^f teaching st rat with: fl) skills arramged 
in a hierarchical °psychoT1ng^m5:1i: iiequence with well-outlined Hearning units, (2) 
complete mastery of each unit n^forB going on to the next unit-, (3) ongoing imbedded • 
testing with predeterminst crixsria to signal when to advance or recycle the pupil, 
and (4) alternate learning^ nouns cfeermined by the student's responses to any given 
lesson. Student mastery of prsrSfit performance- 1 ev els automatically signals the 
tutor to execute over 3,000 jnESsfele instructional decisions throughout SCORE'S 
1,208 practice lessions. Mlfth .m si ^ ^ry 1 ear n i ng , as it is incorporated in SCORE, 
the amount of time needed to nraslsr a sViTl-unit is automatically regulated by 
the student's performance rafe: or^ap&itude (Carroll, 1963). .For .this reason, 
students of any piven abtlity^ n use SCORE and master the same skills at a 90-95^^ ^ 
success rater, Thus, SCOI^ tutored :pupi Is maintain performance at an "independent 
level " (90-100%) , far exc^ding' aroiEonly accepted f rystratlo^^^^^^^ 

SCORE adds to mastery leartolmg :the principles of operant conditioning with 
systematic reinforcement, fourtcr by Skinner (1954), Ciradler & Goodwin (1971) and 
others to significantly iiETie^e ODrrect responses^and insure successful completion 



)of learning units. Staats (1965) and others have demonstrated the efficacy of con- 
ditioning principles in reading training. SCORE contains a built-in reinforcement- 
system in which points are earned for each correct response. The points are then 

-exchanged. for rewards and recorded on progress charts. Daily behavioral report 
cards' (SCORE Cards) provide for a back-up reward system based in the- student's home 
(Lahey, et al , 1977). 

Thef word- list format used in SCORE is based; on the finding by iSamuels (1978) 
that decoding can be most efficiently Jearned when words are presented in isolation^ 
and that context, especially when pictures are used, slows down mastery of phonetic 
.elements. The use of the word-list format with words introduced in a gradual se- 
quencc of phonetic skills groupings was first used by Noah Webster (1843) in his 
Elementary Spelling Book, With the return of phonics in the 1950's Flesch (1956), 
. Bloomfield (1961) and Gray (1969), have found varied arrangements of phonetic 
continuums presented in a simple list form to be the most effective forma-t for 
teaching decoding; : ; 

Recently an extensive study to determine the factors that , contribute to in- 
creased reading performance was reported by Jape Stal lings (1979). She reported 
that ''drill and practice, "reading aloud, positive corrective feedback, and.'time-on 
task v/ere significantly positively, correlated to reading gain". She then developed 
a JDRP approved training model to implement these findings. These factors are also 
incorporated into the SCORE Tutorial Readi.ig System. . .particularly strategies to 
increase "time-on task" through., -active learning time" with high correct response ' 
rates. ' 

Content and Strategy : SCORE is a supplementary -^reading program which systematical ly 
teaches decoding or phonics skills in the following ..general sequence: sound blejid- 
ing, short vowel words, consonant blends, long vowels, diphthongs, digraphs, two 
syllable and three syllable words. The skills- sequence was empirically derivedrand 

•later subjected to extensive item-analysis during pilot- testing in an attempt to 
produce a "linear" continuum of skills.' This procedure made possible the continuous 
90- 95% "correct response rate and minimized "trouble spots" in the. curriculum. The 

■ pilot test. and item-analysis was conducted with 50 learning disabled pupi ls In 

South San Francisco, California. . v 

/ ■ ■ . . ..■ . ' . 

The final, program incorporates the complete sequence of lessons as words or 
phonetic elements presented in six student books, totaling. 353 pages., from which 
the. student reads aloud to his. tutor. The 353 pages Sre divided into. 51 carefully 
sequenced teaching units, each consisting of three to .eight pages. Each unit pro- ■ 
vides a Challenge Page or pre-test. Teaching Pages and a Review/ Recycle Page , or 
post-test^. 

The Challenge Page tests the elements taught in the unit. If aTl Challenge 

-~~P-age-wbrds-are-read-out— student-then-skips-the: 

unit to the Challenge Page of the next unit. If the pupil falls. below 100% on the 
Challenge P*ge, he/she then goes to the next page-the first Teaching Page of the 
unit. . . ^ ' . ^ ^ 

Each Teaching Page introduces three to eight new words • or phonetic elements 
with control led. review of prior elements. The words are presented in five random- 
ized 20-word lists per page. The first list is used by the tutor to "model" or 
teach the correct pronunciation of new elements and the remaining four lists are 
for practice. . As soon as the pupil reads, a list at 100% accuracy, he skips- the 
remaining lists and proceeds to the next page. 

* At the end of\each unit is a Review/Recycle Page . This page provides a long- 
term" review and testing of words mastered on a short-term basis. If the pupil 
falls below 100% mastery on the final 20TWord list, he .then "recycles" back through 
the unit.. \ \ ' : 

This strategy insures that students respond ata high rate of success .(90-95%) 
^ while only practicing words or elements that they have not already learned.; Addi- 

ERIC ,^i_^::,-.:.:.r.: ; ; ..i;-, : ■ ^ . : :■ •, ■ ^ „,» ... 



tibnally, this programmed strategy is easy for tutors to* learn and use whil^ ''' i<Sm- 
ing the pupiTs performance to precisely determine the- needed amount of praRiKto 
achieve mastery, at any given time- The flow chart below illustnHtes the sSra.tt£u;y 
described, 



SCORE TEACHING STRATEGY' 
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*1 his. flow cliorl graphicolly shows the InsWuctional 
decision making process used in eacii.of SCORE'S 51 
teaching units. Student moslery, of pre-sel performance 
icvois signal the tutor to execute each new instrucHonal 
decision ^.^^ 



The tutor keeps track of the pupil's correct responses, errors, ra^. nd 
daily pages completed with the SCORE Record Book/ The Record Book contslii, 11 
lesson pages, size reduced with continuous tutor-instruction? and a dai'V r^ 
of both the procjVess of the pupil and the tutors' adherence to procedure.. 



Built-in reinforcement is provided in that the tutor clicks a tally-c 
for each correct oral reading response to signal the pupil of a correct - 
and that a point has been earned. The points are recorded and may be Icl- 
changed for/tangible, symbolic, or activity rewards/ A timer is lised tc 12:^ 
the length of the tutoring session and to keep track of daily reading nrr^ 
H-s-ehar^ed-by— t4ie tut -or-; — — — — . . - - ----- — ~- 
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The program is icrpss- indexed with 60 Primary Phonics Re-.ders (Makar ^5 7) 
and other similar readers published by Educator's Publishing Service, Wnen 
student completes argiven SCORE unit at mastery level, he than branches t0fez>:>the 7 
,pre-selected readerrthat contains the SCORE elements mastered. 

The program also includes diagnostic criterion reference tests io detfinmine 
student need for SCORE anci the percent of phonetic elements mastered as a r^^lt 
of using the program. Special markers and a cue card help correct letter aii^&ivord 
reversal errq^rs, A daily school-home report card communicates: to the studenl^s \ 
parent(s) the^ number of words read correctly and the amount or effort the sti^dent 
demonstrated during each 15 minute tutqring session... The necessary ma teri ail ss are \ 
packaged in the inexpensive SCORE Tutor's Kit, which included the 6 studentriaioks,; 
a set of record books, a manual. Criterion Reference Tests, a timer, .countervand^ 
reversal markers, ^1. 
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Implemern^tion: SEERtc 123: be raadily adapted to a broad spectrum of established 
ciassrosTT, ^gani2a.ttf3r.a.1is:ructures. SCOKE tutors teach pupils-individually. either 
w a mai istreamed ^wrmnv 1 earni ng.. starnon or. f n a ■ special room designated as a 
t^Tuoria: 2^ter. s-cff. any age who rsad below the fonirth grade level or who 
^yery s-4aw reaflffir: ,2srin benefit from SCORE. ' After a_brfief, two to-three hour, 
t-aimng on- :Dirrr^ -.work with students.on a one- co-one. Las is for 15 minutes per 
dia- ise ro^or i33Sr7.ii3eded to implemelTt^SCORE are listes~CTn the sasple "Time Line" 
ca^c:.t belou.. TrKH- R- issary instructions forNi^ing a SCORE Kit are deluded in the 
rr^uct^o:r: msnut:.-'iua is part of ,tf\e kit. In-depth inftDniation implementation 
as «^li as^^rTDt'r-.rjin training tutors is included in tfe Progra m r.nalementati on 
anr Juror iTgnTTTTt: %> ;r.ir*3l with Masters for Transparencss (CrMler, :-:97.9). 
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identir. lunfl: xutors (15 pupils;,, 5 tutors 
Acquire ~ jxar-t'afc and Record Books (^F Kits and 
1 5 sets <ef ■RwDi^-rdaoaks) ■•»••' ' 1 
€s:tabliishi tte ^tiSnrsng Center or area (in class 
.33r vacanrt: raorj; 

-3fesigra4t5 tte tif-ar coordi'nator (person 
Faspon!£iiai]-.e -or -orograms) 
itaf f am tmzf training (1/2 day) 
■soquires t -^izes ssid supplementary material s 
7.0 ??re-:tss«: ^te^ with SCORE and other tests 
8.0 -Assign *lutors:-a pupils. and arrange schedules 
Tutor-::;i3iir"dinas£r" monitors daily tutoring 
?ost-tii*t-* itutsfis , 
?Rupils ee^rtrtrK'. program as mastery is achieved 



3.0 
4.0 

5.0 

6.0 



9.0 
10.0 

n.o 
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Implaigntaflon Costs 

•'^teriais : The SCORE Tutor's Kit includes all noncoiisumable materials for one 
tutetjTcand a jet of consumable record books for~one pupil . A set of consumable SCORE 
RezaxjziBooki is reqaiined for each additional pupil. All -naterials required to im- 
plsemt tha SCORE Tutoring Program for one tutor and onerDupil are contained in the 
SCIS Tutcr 'i Kit. .- . 

~ '^aiinninG : The prngram can be-effectively implementscL by reading the manual of 
instrrotionsi included irn the Tutor's Kit. However, inservice is suggested for any- . 
on=e 'b wiir be ui,ing the SCORE materials. The ma^or fociss. of the inservice is to 
trr.Ti -iistrTict staff to.be their own tutor trainers. A "ortor-Trainer Script with 
ov:errr^si. transparency masters is included with the ImpTeiaiitation anJ Training Guide. 

C^sts: : For a group of 30. pupils with three to four-pupils per tutor in the 
first ear :g:nJy.,_the_Gijtln]ated_cost -woul d bQ--$l 8 . 60-per- ps^l- based-on-the-fcrli-owiTig- 
exper.-t ; tures : . ' . - 



Nura be- 



Item 



InstallatiCJi. Subsequent Years 



1 

c 
22 



$ 75.00 



Four-hour inserv.'ice program 
(plus transportation'arl® per diem) 
SCORE Tutor's Kits (3 $44.50 per Kit": .355 
SCORE Record . Bock Sets @, $3.00 per set 66 
(consumable) 

SCORE Implementation Guide and 10 
Training Script . . ' . k 

Supplemental materials 50 



,00 
,00 

,00 

,00 



66.00 



Total $557.00 



20.00-50.00 



$86.00-$n6.00 
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4. *r^o additional 30 pupils, the estimated per-student cost would be $3 00 
to $5.00 per pupil, depending on, the necessary supplement? that are purchased. The 
addirt3Dnal inservice would be provided from within the district by turnkey trainers 
(^"-anras- needed basis. g 1- cy or diners 
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EV I PENCE OF -EFFECT I VENESS 

Clajms of --Effecfiver^a^; When" the core eiements of SCORE ais ^implemented as 
specified;iby tthe programis tmplementatibn criteria, the followingi-aTs :i-.laimed: 

1. SCORE tutored pupils,, certified as Learnin'j Handicapped, -willisia)i» S'ignif icantl V 
greater gains in reac;;-'!^;;, word recognition, and accuracy on siasEardtzed 

____JPeasures tfran-J;iiejr_!mlx-2ied.-counterpa-»^^e;^^ with 

traditinTteiT group instiTurrti on and special eaucation (LD) clas^. 

2. SCORE tutaed pupils, certified as Leai-Fing landicapped, w^l- sissw significant] • 
greater 23i£:ins in decoEttng and phonetic skills on cjfiterian refiHssnce measures 

• than woi^ld the matched coainterparts enmHec in regular and-spE±aLl education 
classes- - 

• Eya1ugj:isg^ :3^n: The prraducct evaluation plan utilized a pre-posE ciumparii'son 
group Approximately "2^. first, through sixth grade pupils, csrtifted as 

• ^auc£s^.^^-1y -Handicapped t£H..-^f*«re divided into three groups-a ta:r^- group of 
61 SCFir t'jtnred pupils, a cuSijj&jrison group of 30 pupils enrolled in Learning 
Disatx ' / .class and a second ccmparison group of 28 Dupils receiviTig regular 
i.nstn:: T~oTily. . All pupilr were pre- and post-tested on- both normed and 
criter cM. -eference tests ::of reading accuracy and comprehension. Analysis of 

• Varisisce i Fischer's i were use'd to determine whether or not the target group 
gains wer significantly grea+er than the comparison group gains. 

Proc 3Srefc-:2ation consisted '^^-project-valif^ated surveys administered on a post 
onl} Dasis -q assess perceive effectiveness of, and attitudes about, the SCORE 
Procram. 'he surveys were a: Inistered to"teachers, tutors, and parents of all 
tarf^t pup-Is (Cradler, 1978" 

Stucrms - served and context : The intended users for this study were students who 
we^re^^rtif ted, according -ti :jlifornia Education. Code Regulations, as Educationally 
Hanc^^appHEi (EH). Briefly-, tbiese pupils were certified to be of normal intelligence 
. with- earm-ng disabilitiest:i3fet interfere with academic achievement in the area of 
. reacE^g. ThR target pupils, of 39 males and 22 females who were mildly 

to iHKerately learning liandtcapped. The pupils were divided evenly between 
lOw^Tmddle and middle socioeconomic status. . ■ ' ■ . 

The study was carried 3iut in two districts with. about one-half of the pupils 
enrolled in each. The districts were South San Francisco Unified and Campbell 
Dmon School District — geographically isolated by about 40 miles. Both districts 
consist of students which are representative of a cross-section of the population 
to upper-middle socioeconomic status and in urban areas south of 
.San Francisco, California. The district populations ranged from 8,000 to 12,000 
pupils who were about 80% white with the remaindar being Hispanic, Asian and Black. \ 

"•; — --I-nst-rtim entati-on ; Product eval uation- i ncl udey~foi[r^mea"surement i nstruments , the Wide 
Range Achie vement Test (WRAT) Word Recognition Subtest, the Gilmore Oral ReadTnq~ " 
/Test, the Operational Assessment Tool (OAT), and the SCORE Test . A brief discus- 
sion of the purpose, and the validity of each these measures follows. 

The WRAT provided an individually administered standardized measure of word 
recognition. This test was chosen because it is commonly used for identification 
of £H pupils, is quick and easyrto administer, and has proven validity and re- 
liability. The WRAT Manual (Oastak and Jastak, 1978) indicates that the test' 
..:.___p.r relates ._a-t--high levels with reading gains, growth and age factors, the Stanfo^^d 
{r-+.49-v.82) and Metropol itan Achievement Tests. {r=+i50-+. 73) and teacher rati nqs " 
of reading achievement. 

The Gilmore Oral Reading Test was chosen to provide an additional standardized 
measure to assess reading accuracy and comprehension. With this test,, pupils read 
aloud to the examiner short paragraphs and then answer four questions about the 
content of each" passage. The Gilmore Manual (Gilmore and Gilmore, 1968) reports 
a high correlation between the Gilmore and Gray Oral Reading Te<;t (r=-+.45) as 
ErIc*'^^'' Durrell Analysis ofvReading Difficulty (r= +.50 ) . High correlations 



were also found between th'e .Gilmore and the Gates Word Pronunciation Test (r^ 90) ' 
and the Stanford Achievement Test (r=.83)- The Wida?Range.Achievenient Test was 
also found to have a high correlation with the .Gilmas. ReliabilitV data indicates 
high stabiliity of the test scores over time,,. , 

^ The Operational Assessment Tool- (OAT) is a publlshKi: and validated Criterion 
Refe.rv^nce Test of phonics mastery. This test wcTs chcsn because it assesses the 
complete range of phonetic skil Is .introduced by SCOREL.:provides phonetic subskill 
data and is quick and easy to administer- The publis^ffir developed thisiitest-^from 
a task-analysis of a phonic-linguistic organization .xc^^ading ski'lls,. Computer 
selected; speciinc skill . clusters and items which were ir^e most predictive^ .of read- : 
ing mastery were used in the test, ^ Their research stes/s that^the OAT stgnifi cant ly . ' 
discriminate: faHtween readers and ron-meaders (Westenten, G.,S, , 1977) ^ 

The SCORETest (Cradler, 1973) was developed : by tfca authors of SCORE to be used " 
as criteria far determining whether or not a student benefi t from SCORE and as a ' ^ 
pre-post measure. of a student's progress- in the prograim. The test consists of 111 
words to be read aloud and scored according to specifnc procedures. The words were; 
carefully selected through repeated item analysis to:iirovide a closely representative 
sample of the elements taught in SCORE on-a unit by unit basis. Scoring of the test 
i*s based on mastery or non-mastery of each- word and is rreported as the percent of 
correct responses. The project showed the SCORE Jes^t isnr relates at ':77 With the 
number of unit- tests (challenge pages) mastered/ .Trne SCORE Test also shows a high 
correlation with the OAT Rhonics (r=-90) and fhe WfS\T Word Recognition Tests 
(r=,70i). Pupils who score above the 90% "passing criteria" on this test are 
able to pass about ,45 out of the 51 pre-unit criterion reference tests- 
Credibility of evidence. and eval uation procedure . At each district, a l/2,time 
coordinator, itamiliar with evaluation procedures, was selected to oversee th^roject 
for its thi^ee year duration.-. Tutor managers v;ere four^^finstructional aides selected by 
the coordinators. An aide was assigned to each of four rooms in four elementary' schools 
'designated as. SCORE Tutoring Centers The/ student tfitors were selected according 
to criteria. which included: (1) be at least 12 years or o.lder, (2) be able to pass 
the SCORE Test at 95% correct, (3) have a desire to tutor, and (4)'^have written 
approval from their teacher and parent(s) to. serye as a SCORE tutJor- The final 
selection consisted of 24, fifth and sixth grade tutors, 12 junior high tutors 
and nine high school tutors. The tutors were trained in groups b'f 6-12 with "* ~ 
the standardized -trair I ng procedures described in the SCORE Implementation and 
Training: Guide (Cradler, 1979), ^ 

Student selection was determined by pre-established criteria which included: - 
(1) prior EH certification, (2) teacher judgment of pupils to benefit from remedial" 
re ad i jig and ( 3) a score res ulting in l e ss than 3 0 % correct on the SCORE Test, ' 

.Aftefrithls rhitial sele'ction process, aTl potential subjects were administered the 
WRAT Word Recognition and the SCORE Test by a trained; project aide, ' Subsequently, 
the pupils were assigned to: (1) SCORE tutored target group, (2)' the. special class 

^(LD) comparison group, and (3) the regular class comparison. Students were matched 
by WRAT pre-test score^ age, and sex with all other variables rajidomly assigned. 
All pupils were within the normal range of intelligence and certified as Education- 
ally Handicapped (EH) prior to their selection for the project. Two of the pro- 
jects' 'instructional aides were trained by the project coordinators to administer 
and score all pre-post measures. All testing procedures and data col lection 'were 
supervised by the project coordinators. Table I shows the relative group matching • 
by pre- tested achievement levels. Analysis of variance show that there were no • 

'significant differences between pre-test means of the WRAT CF=2,40 p>.05) , the 
Gilmore Accuracy ^(F-1 , 1 1 p>,05), the SCORE Test (F=,80 p>,p5) and the OAT (F=l,94 pxffs). 

Table I: 
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• SCORl tutored 


RfrguUr Class 


Specia 1 Class 


Type of Scores 


Total Nuntoer of Pupils 


■ 61 


20 


2fi - - • - 




Word Recogni tion 




2/1 


1.7 


grade uqulvalent 


Gilmore Accurao 


1.80 , 


1.99 


1.57 


grAde equlva lent 


SCORE Test 


22:4 ' 


.^^6.5 


20.0 


percent correct ■ 










■ i^^,. ...... 
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: ■ After seleclto, three or four pupils were randomly assigned to a tutor All 
pupils began to re^ye SCORE tutorial instruction during. October and November, 
for 15 minutes isSE-isy, four days- per week at a tutoring center. The tutors con- 
sistently follo^^r^ie prescribed SM^^ four school sites All ■ 
sites used daiil^jsrt cards to parents and teachers, supplemental comprehension 

, readers, and ttesa-a-naV reward sytem. Target pupils also received the traditional 
reading program .ii;; .iJ^r regular classrooms, as did the two non-SCORE comparison 

•groups. As.^tarpr:isiipils completed SCORE, they were post- tested on the four reading 
tests and at ttesanie. time a matched comparison>counterpart was also post tested. 
Host testing tmk place from February through April. The process-evaluation survevs 

•were administers±:ti} teachers, tutors ,^ a^^^ ^ . . ; 

Evidence to Juppgrt Claim #1 : ..The first claim was supported in that SCORE tutored 
.pupils, certifrs^ed as Educational ly-Hafidicapped (EH), showed significantly greater 
gains Word Rfe:ognition and Accuracy than their matched counterparts enrolled in 
regular^and speeiail education classes. A one. way analysis of variance (ANOVA) 
y rol lowed by t tests w^as computed to determrne^whether orT.not significant difference^; 

lu ^rnnr^^^^ between the three groups occurred. As can be seen in Table 11, 
: the SCORE tutoral -pupils produced signififcantly greater gains than did either of the 
two comparison groups in word recognition and reading accuracy. 



Table 11: Hea!fr-(faw and Grade Equivale nt Scores for SCORE and Cor»par1son Group Students 

" '■■ Pre-test ■ l^ost-test 

Measure/Group N Mean" SO Me an SD Gairt anqVA 



WRAT (readinyr** 
A-SCORE Group 

B-Special Class 

C-Regular Class 



■ Fisher'st 



61 



2B 



30 



2.1 

.(38.87) 

1.7 
(34.43) 

2.1 
(40:37) 



y.7l 



10.62 



13.08. 



2.8 
(48.72) 

1.9 ' 
(36.46) 

(44.70) 



7.95 
10.55 



11.21 



0.7 
. (9.85). 

0.2. 
(2.04) 

0*4 - 
(4.33) 



(A>BxC) 
F-18.26 
p<.01 \ 



(AxB) 

t«3.58 

P<.U1 

(AxC) 
t«2.31 



Gilraore Accuracy** 


















A-SCORE Gr<. ;■• 
B-Speclal Class 
C-Regular Class 


■5 

61 
28 
30 


l.BO 
1.57 . 
1.99 


0.99 
■ 1.13 
1.18 


" 2.74,5^ 
2.06. 
2.44 


1.02 
1.07 
1.18 


0.94 . 

0.49' 

0.44- 


(AxBxC) 
F-13.52 
P<.01 


(AxB) 
^^2.054 
"P<.05 

(AxC). ' 

t»2.304 

P<.05 



..«...wci a III HaferiLMcaea are raw scores useo Tor ANOVA and t_ tests. • 

^ •• Because of alternate forms, grade equivalent 'scores were used for Gilmore ANOVA and t tests ^ ■ 

ANOVA and. Fisher's t tested for significant differences between group gains. ^- 

Additional support for the first claim of effectiveness was provided by one-way 
ANOVA s computed between the pre- and post-test means of both normed measures T^e 

,n!"^/n ^^*ween group- means on the jjjcfizLtfisis were not significant with either 
the:WRAT (F=2.40 p>05) or the Gilmore (F=l; 11 p>. 05) . while the differences between 
the ^iroup means on the post-tests were significant on both th- WRAT (F=16.02 p<.01) and 
the Gilmore (F=3.99 p<05). "Figures 1 and 2 il lustrate both the comparative gains 
and differences between pre- and post-:v. group means for the standardized measures. 



2.6- 
2.4- 

2.0- 
U9- 
,.1.8- 
1.7- 
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A— ▲ SCORE Group 

O Special Class 

O - -O Regular Class 



, Pre- test post-tes^t 
Figure 1. Comparative pre-post means obtained 
with the WRAT kord Recognition Subtest. 



2.7- 
2.6- 
2.5- 
2.4- 
2.3- 
2.2- 

'2.1- 
2.^0- 
1.9- 
1.8- 
1.7- 

.1;6- 
1.5- 
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■ .'''•e-test post-^test 
K^tl^ 2. .Comparative pre-post means obtained 
by the Gilmore Accuracy Subtest. 



^ . . ■ . ■ ■ 8 

Evidence to Support Claim #2 : SCORE tutored, EH pupils, showed significantly 
greater gains on both criterion referenced measures than their rnatched counter- 
parts enrolled in regular and special classes. As with the standardized measures, 
a one way ANOVA foil owed 'by t tests for. uncorrected samples vyere computed to de- 
termine whether or not the differences in gain scores between the three groups were* 
statistically significant. Table III , below, 'clearly shows that on both the 
criterion measures of phonetic decoding, the SCORE tutored pupils -^produced. gains " 
signjficantly greater than either of the comparison; groups. These differences 
were more significant than wer.e the results for the standardized measures. 'Because 
the SCORE Test is a direct measure^of the continuum of skills tha-t SCORE teaches, 
it showed somewhat greater gatns than the OAT. • 

Moan Raw Scores and Percentage s for»SCORE and Comparison GroOp Students . ' 



Table III: 



Measure/Group 



Pre- test 



N Hea/1 



SD 



TosFnEe?t 
Mean - SD 



SCORE Crit. Rof. Test*, 



Change 



ANOVA* 



Fisher's t 



A-SCORE Group 


61 


.. 20.11 




54.08 




33.97 


(AxBxC) ^ 


(AxB) 






(22,33) - 


16.31 


(60.02) 


25.41 




F=«50.01 


t=3.45 


B-Speclal Class 


28 


10' 36 




27.14 




8.79 


p<.01 


.p<01 


C-Regular Class 




(20.04) 


16.79 


(30.18) 


23.89 


(10.14) 




(AxC) 


30 


23.85 




: 33.51 ' 




9.67 




t=3.41 






(26.47) 


27.40 


(3r.20) 


28.73 


(10.73) 




p<.Ol 


OAT Test* , 


















A-SCORE Group 


.61 


20.20 




38.60 




18.40 


(AxBxC) 


(AxB) 






(26.-46) 


22;76 


(50.56) 


24.10 


(24.10) 


F=16.63 


;t=3.l9 


B-Special Class 


28 


12.68 




16.66 




■ ' 3.98 ' 


FX 01 


p<.Ol : 






(16.61) 


17.81 


(21.82) 


19. Vl 


(5.21) 




(AxC) 
t«2.93 


C-Regular Class 


30 


24:14 




29.88 




5.74 








(26.80); 


28.83 - 


(33.17) 


27.04 


(6.37) 




p<01 



.* Numbers shown in parenthesis are raw scores used for ANOVA and i tests. _ 

"The differences between. group means on the'criterion referenced ore-iests 
^Th'iV"'ii— J"^'/'""^ with either , the SCORE (F=.80 •p>.Ql ) or the OAT. (F=l .94 p>.01 ) 
while the differenees-betweeTi..the._gmup_means--on the post-tests were highly ' 
significant with both the SCORE. (F=15.69 pCOl) and the OAT (F=l 3.42' p<.01) 
Mgures 3 and 4, below illustrate both the comparative gains and differences between 
pre- and post- test group means on the criterion referenced tests 
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P'"e-test • Post-test' 
Figure 3: Comparative pre-post means In 
percent correct on the SCORE Test. 



0-v 



1 7 f-T- 

Pre-test ^ Post-test 

Figure 4. -Comparative pre-post means in 
percent correct. on the OAT. 



Evidence that eff e c ts a re att r ibutable to the intervention : The project was 

"and wi?h r H-J? °' I ^"'"^ ^i^^ ''"^^ P^°J^^^t staff and evaluation des^n 
?wo V different group of pupils each year. The mean gains from the fi?st 
a ?rpnHlh°r show thot the outcomes of the first 'two years showed . 

LZTi /^ T-' ^° ^^77-78 data. Figures five and six show the mean 

gams produced in one month for each of the three project\years 
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10.0 



7.5 



- 5.0- 
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O — 7-OJarget GroupT^^ 
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1975-76 1976-77 . 1977-78 

Figure 5. Comparative inean ga.1ns 'produced by target 
and comparison groups on- jt andardlzed measures. 
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I975fli76 1976-77 1977-78. 

Figure 6. Comparative mean gains produced uy target and. 
comparison groups on the SCORE Criterion Referenced Test. 



These results tend to r£ile out novelty effects that often inflate results the first 
year, of a project. Additionally, these outcomes support the claim that>the effects 
ar,e independently a function of the intervention. ' ^ ^ 

. . , One may raise the question. . .could the 1 5* minutes .peK day' of individual atten- 
tion tQ the target pupi.ls by tutors be the^intervention that affected" the galt^s? 
Investigation showed that the ■special-'class group ofvDupils received individual 
assistance for at least 45 minutes per day while 70-80% of the reaular class group 
Of pupils were receiving varied types of i ncividiialj zed remind ial reaciTng for' 
least 15 minutes, per day, The. project staff were careful .to disallow the 
pupils to receive any other individualized assistance other 
tutors. • The'target pupils had- been enrolled in'the 
regular classes as the 
and the Harper. Row 

Process Evaluation: Another; more subjective, indicator of. educational relevance 

observations and reactions-by those who ere directly and indirectly involved 
The evaluation "design provided for a systematic survey type 
by 31 teachers, 49 parents, and 45 SCORE tutors. In general , 
with SCORE tutorial pupils' enrolled in their, classes, noted 



comparison pupils. 
Basal Reading Programs. 



in 

These 



at 

target 

than froni their SCORE 
sam^basal reading programs in. 
consisted of the Ecbnon\y, Lippincott 



are the 

with the .program., 
evaluation of SCORE 
of the teachers. 



significant improvement in the phonetic reading skills of these students. Ninety- 
three percent.said the, pupils enjoyed being tutored- and 75% felt t bat the SCORE 
pupils; evidenced an improved^ attitude toward readi ng. Ninety-six percent of the 
parents of SCORE-tutored pupils .noted reading improvement, while 90% saw improved 
attitude. Ninety-si;: percent of the tutors (6th grade to adult) indicated they 
liked the program Tnd working with the pupils. Tutors rated the experience as a B+ 
or A- for themselves. ■ '■ • / 

■ •' • / ■ ■ ■ • ■ 

Educationa l Significance of the Effects : the eJucational significapce'of SCORE is 
evidenced by the fact that highly, significant gains were produced on both standard- • 
iz^d and criterion, referenced, measures . Significance with standardized measures im- 
plies that SCORE influences reading proficiency independent of the curriculum lised 
and can effect the "general skill factors" that imply reading fl'uency.. .'^■'gnificance 
on the criterion referenced- measures shows that SCORE has a very direct influence 
on a very definable range of phonetic-decoding skills and that pupils master. the. 
specific skills introduced. by the curriculum. • The criterion test data allows ' 
teachers to ktiow what specific reading skills SCORE can most effectively teach. 



./ 
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• Cost-effectiveness : Cost-effectiveness is another important factor when considering 
^ the educational significance of SCORE. Cost-effectiveness analysis showed/that tf]e. 
average cost to produce an achievement gain of one month on the WRAT and Gilmore 
Test ranged -from $1 .00 to $5.00 while the cost for a special education prbgram to -/ 
produce the. same gain was $150.00 to $200.00 and for traditional remedial^reading'' / 
classes ranged from: $25.00 to $50.00 per month for a month's gain In reading achieve- 
, ment (Goodwtn"1978r. Obvious reasons for the low cost, with corresponding gains, A^' 
' • areV (1) the use of students as. teachers (tutors) , (2) the pre-programmed. teachi>g^ 
Pp9p"Strategy, (3) the high response rate (200-350 correct responses per 15 minute session), 
t^K>(4) the use of continuous and . im^^ reinforcement, and (5) the SCORE 

--:v;materii\1s^^^ ■ ' v ^ • ^ ^ - v ^ ' v. • 



EVI'BENCE OF- GENERALIZABI LI TY and' IMPACT ON OTHER LOCATIONS 

■Adoption sites: Project SCORE was selected by th? Tj tie IV-C Exemplary Progr^^ 
Replication Unit (EPRU) as ,an Exemplary Incentive (EI) project, funded for state- ■ 
wide dissemination i,n Cal i.fornia cdnmencing in September of 1977. Since that time 
ever ISOO. persons have been trainecl while 6,000 tutor kits for an 'estimated 6,000 

I tutors and 30, 000 .sets of Record Books for an estimated 30;000. pupils have been 
distributed throughout California.' • The .program is now used to a varying. extent \ 
in over 2,000 schools in California. As of'noW, 28. Ca.lifornia districts have been 
funded' by- ESEA Title IV-C adoption- grants to adopt or adapt Project SCORE. -BSita has 
b^en collected on over 800'stijdents at 28 of the adoption sites that have bel^certir 
fied by Project SCORE staff as. having installed the necessary "core element^^or 
minimum c/iteria for-a faithful. .replication of the original program. The results' ■ 
showed that mean scores w^re the same as or exceeded the gains shown by the 
original project from 17 out .'of 17 adopters on WRAT Word Recognition, 20 out of 23 
0/1 "the SCORE Test. In only 2 adoption sites were the resulting gains less than 
those produced by the SCORE tutored Target, Group in the original project; These 
data, suggest that SCORE is\ffective dn locations and with tvpes of student that 
differ from the original site, ^ 'j ' 

, Table IV below. shows, data from selected California adoption sites that ir- 
cluded pupils which differed, from those in t{se original project. This data suggests' ' 
■ thatC SCORE' is consiste.itlyXeffective with diverse popalatidns in a variety of settings, 

Table IV:- SCORE Adoption Sites that Differ from the Original Project 





Grade 


. Urba n 




Type of 


Gains 


per mo. 


location^' 


Level s 


Rural 


Tvne' of Students 


Tutors 


WRAT ^' 


SCORE 




Original Project 


1-6 


Urban ■ 


EH/LD, white, lower-middle SES 


Students Gr. 6-12 


2 mos. 


i.n 




Los Ariqeles, CA 


- '7-9 


Urban 


■ EH'/LD, black, lower SES.*. Title* I 


Peer tutors 


8.9 '' 


13.3% 




9-12 


'Rural ' 


EH/LD. chlcano. lower SES. Title I 


Peer tutors/aides 


4.2 


6.0% 


i vine;aA ' 


• ' 1-5 


Urban 


EH/LD. white. Coper middle SES 


T\lt. HS students 


7.0 


]7,7% 


-:y;U.ica, CA . 


• 1^5 


Urban 


White, chicano, lower SES 


Aides,, parents » 


5.1 


10.3% 


^'y -ro'/. CA" 


. 1-5 


Rural ^ 


Chlcano. lower SES, Title I ^ 


Aides, parents" 


3.3 


1CV5% 



Additional Research : Since'1975; f^ive. Master' s Theses and one Doctoral Dissertation 
haye been completed on. the SCORE program. The findings of the Theses, completed -at 
San Jose State University, and other studies, are, brrefly summarized as follows. > 

Two of the masters theses showed- that SCORE was significantly more effective 
than tradjtipnal 'approaches in teaching reading to uducable Me.ntally Retarded (EMR) 
pupils'in grades 1-9 (Tiarpey, K., 1977 and Gerbing, B., 1975). V'inpther study 
showed that SCORE produced ^significantly greater gains :in. reading than did Dfstar 
and . Sullivan materials for Junior High Sch6ol Educationally Handicapped Pupils 
(tierney, B., 1976). A thesis by Audrey Amar (1975) showed that children with 
auditory perception deficits can improve reading skills thorough SCORE as an alternative 
to specialized auditory discrimination training procedures., A Doctoral Dissertation . 
by^Dr. Judy Rogers (1979) for the University of SanF^ancisco showed. that when prop- 
erly trained,^ upper-elementary grade student?^ can effectively tutor primary second - 
grade pupils. She found, that the experimental (SCORE) groups produced significantly - 
greater gains than matched: control groups in receding accuracy and comprehension. 
Another fhests study showed that SCORE-tutoring increased the self-concept of tutors 
(Rundberg, S. , 1978) . Fi'nally, a /project conducted in Pacifica, California, showed 
that the reading scores of 6th grade student tutors gained an average of 17.3 
months after serving as "tutors fior 2 months:* These tutors showed. greater gains than 
their pupils (Walls, K. ^ 1979). ; . \ . ' . y 

: -^'^ -The conclusion from 1:>ie research suggests .that 'SCORE is a cost-effective .method 
of remediafing reading skills of Edi^cationally Handicapped pupils in the. lea^t>e-;<>^ 
strictive ^(mainstreamedX learning cinvironment.. Additionally, the program Is easily, 
adapted to, and' is effective with, non-handicapped pupils who vary widelyo n age,— 
socioeconomic status, ability, and educational 'background.' ^' 
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.For additional information contact: 



John Cradler, Coordinator of Special 

Projects 'and Research 
South San Francisco USD 
398 "B" Street , • ' . " 
South San Francisco,' CA ^94080 
(415y 877-8835 or (415) 588-7455 
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Mr, Ira D, Barkman, Coordinator 
Exemplary Programs Replication Unit 
California Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, California 95814 



r 

Dear Ira: 



This IS just a note to thank you for sending us the JDRP proposal 
Project SCORE from South San Francisco • We reviewed it Friday ' 
and are sending it forward to the Panel just as it came to. us. ^ 
It is a real pleasure to receive a propasal as well developed 
and presented as this one. Out of probably 200 proposals that 
we* have read, this i^ only the second one that was acceptable 
as itt^came to us, • • i 



Send us more like thiis one. 



Sincerely yours. 



Howard C, Essl 

Program peye ]Lppment , Branch 

Division of State Educf^tional 
Assistance „ 



ca: ^oHn D, Cradler 



.No||r On December 22, 1980. The Joint Dissemi nation Review Panel votPH 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

WASHINGTON. D.C. 2J202 



■ January 7, 1981 

( . ; 

Mr, Ira D. Barkman, Coordinator 
Exemplary Programs Replication Unit \ 
California Department of Education = • 

721 Capitol Mall ^ ' . . 

Sacramento, : California 95814 . . . ■ 

Dear Mr. Barkman: 

Staff reviewers in the Division of State. Educational Assistance were 
extremely, pleased with the JDRP proposal, Project SCORE, which' was submitted 
by the South Saii Francisco Unified School District. It was In such an 
excellent' condition that it .was sent to JDRP without any revisions. The. 
frequency with which that occurs is extremely minimal, about 1 out of every 
100 proposals we receive. ■ 

- The Joint Dissemination Review Panel also found the project to be exemplary. 
On December .i22, 193C, the Panel voted 5 to 0 to accept Project SCORE as a 
.. natiunally^. validated project. That acceptahce-made Project~SCORE eligible 
for funding by the NatlQaaL. Diffusion Netv/ork and for inclusion in the 
U.S. Dcpartmeijt of Education's bulletin, Educational Programs That VJor>: . 

Additionally, Project SCORE'S proposal was one of five (out of the. 200) 
selected by pur Division to be sent to all State ESEA Title IV Coordinators 
for their use in assisting' their-^local Title IV-C project directors in 
^designiPig project evaluations and in preparing future-JDRP^proposalsT'-^ 

I want to thank, you for your assistance in having- the proposal submitted. 
Both Superintendent Gaffney, John Cradler, Coordinator of Special Projects 
and Research, and other staff- members 6f the South San Francisco Unified . 
School District are tb be complimented^for their excellent use of ■ 
ESEA IV-C funds. ■ . ' - - 

: / " ' ' '"r rsi^^^er^iy, . : 



AlpJ?feus L. White 

Director, Division of State 

Educational Assistance . 
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T. Gaffney 
J . Cradler 
S. Efken 
R. Reyes 







"Q^U E S T I ON S A N D AN S WE R S A B OU T. S CO R Ei . . 

■'i ' ■ " ' ■ '-^ 

AN EXEMPLARY PROGRAM APPROVED BY THE US DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

WHAT IS SCORE? 

Success Controlled Optimal Reading Experience (SCOPE) is a sequential 
phonics program designed to be taught by paraprofessioials, tutors, parents 
.or anyone who ^can easily read \abbve a 5th grade level. SCORE is designed to , 
teacJi pupi 1 s of any -age who are>ilef icient* in basic word attack skills and/or 
who are reading below the fourth' grade level (Cradler, Bechthold & Bechthold 1973) . 

The general student performance objectives of the program are to systematically 
teach mastery "of: (;) sound blending, (^), short vowels, (3) long vowels, (4) 
blends, (5)diphthongs , (6) two and three syllab>le words, (7) ail other phonetic . 
categories and variants, and (8) 65% of the basic .sight words (see appendix A for 
Scope and Sequence). Additional objectives include: ':(T).: increased student moti- 
" vation to read, (2) improved attention spjan, (3) decrease; in reversal errors, and 
(4) improved self-confidence in reading situations.. 

' . :{ ;' ''\ ' ' ' ■ 

In every way possible, the findings of .''^ound educational research were the 
gui(yng factors in the development of SCOREvi., The SCORE teaching' strategy. is based 
on a mastery teaching model suggested by researchers Block (1971.) and Bloom (1971)'. 
' . The essential features of SCORE are: (1) skills clearly identified and placed in a 
hierarchical psycholinguistic sequence, (2) skills organized .into. well-outlined 
learning units, '(3) complete mastery of-^each unit^ before going on . to the next unit, 
(4) ongoing iml^edded^ testing with ci predetermined criteria to. signal wKen to advance 
■ or. Tecycle the pupil > and (5.) alternate learning routes determined by the student's 
responses to any given/ lesson. Student mastery of pre-set performa^hce levels auto- 
maticaT'ly signals the tutor to execute over 3,000 possible instructional decisions 

throughout SCORE' s 1 , 208 _&ra_cti _cej_e.i^^ The teaching^process is illustrated in 

— append1x~A. ^SCORE adds to mastery learning the principles of operant condition- 
ing- with systematic reinforcementv foundjby Skinner (1954) , Cradler^S Goodwin. (1971 ) 
— and others-to-signif ic^intly increase correct responses and insure successful com- 
pletion of learning units. « Staats (1965) and others have demonstrated the efficacy 
of conditioning prihiciples in reading training. SCORE contains a built-in reinforce- 
ment system whereby points are earned; for each correct respons:e: which are exchanged. 

for rewards, as well as, recorded on progress charts. ^Daily- Behavioral Report Cards" 

--(SCORE Cards) fa(nTTtate:a back-u^^^^^ system. based in the student's home Ylahev, 

et al, 1977). ^ f . . 

With mastery learning, .the., amount of time ijeeded to master a ^kill-unit is 

automatically regulated by the student *s performance rate or aptitude (Carroll, 
1963). For this reason, students of any given ability can use SCORE and master . 
the same ^ski*l Is at a. 90 to 95'/^ success rate. Thus, SCORE tutored pupils maintain 
performance at an "independent level" (90-100%), far, exceeding conmonly accepted 
frustration levels below 70%. SCORE has= proven its effectiveness .in teaching < 
, mastery of decoding skills to learning handicapped pupils, mi ldly..retarded-pupiTsv - - 
behavloral:l.y --hand! capped pupi Is,"- bilingual pupi Is j and students in regular pro- 
grams who lack- basic phonetic skills.- . 

The word-List format used in SCORE is based on the finding by Samuels (1978) 
% and others. They found that decoding can be most efficiently learned wfien .words 
are presented inn'solation and that 'context, especially when pictures are used, 
slowed down mastery of phonetic elements . * This research also showed', as was 
'^-•Pouna-by- the~authorii ~of SjlORE, that once decodim ;,^ecomes .automatic, cdmpr^^^ 
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SCORE IS FUNDED FOR STATEWIDE DISSEMINATION BY ESEA TITLE IV-C 



significantly increases. The use of the wurd-Jist format with words introduced in 
a gradual orderisd sequence of phonetic skill groupings was first used by Noah 
Webster (1843) in his Elenientary Spel ling Book. With the return of phonics in 
the 1950*s Flesch (1956) , Sloomfield^ (T96T^r^^ (1969) r-to -name...a-.few,._..haye 

found varied arrangements :of phonetic continuums presented in a simple list form 
to be the most effective format for teaching decoding. 

•Extensive fed<:rally funded research showed that SCORE-tutored pupils,' (1) 
more than double their prior reading gains, and (2) significantly outdistance 
their matched counterparts who did' not receive SCORE tutoring. Analysis showed 
that ti.a high response rate (words per minute) that SCORE was engineered to pro- 
duce,, accounts for the rapid reading gains consistently produced by SCORE-tutored 
students (Cradler 19^8). 

Because of its proven effectiveness, trfe California State Department 'of 
Education has recently designated SCORE as an Exemplary program. For this reason^ 
federal funding has been made available through the Elementary Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA Title IV-C) for school districts to obtain up to $10,000 for implementa- 
tion of SCORE. . . ^ ~ ' - 

HOW DOES SCORE WORK? 

SCORE is a supplementary reading program which systematically teaches decoding 
or phonics. skills in the following general sequence: sound blending, short vowel 
words, consonant blends, long vowels, diphthongs, digraphs, two syllable and three 
syllable words (see Appendix B for Scope and .Sequence) . ' The w_oxds_are- presented — ^ — 
•Wn six student books totalling 353 pages from which the tutee reads aloud ,to his 
tutor- The program _.is .cross-indexed with 60 Primary Phonics readers (Makar 1977) . 
and other readers. When a student completes -a given SCOR& unit at mastery level , 
he then branches into : the pre-selected reader that contains the SCORE elements^ 
mastered. SCORE Record Books are used by the tutor to provide daily records, of 
errors, minutes read, points earned, and pages completed. The tutor a'l_so uses a 
hand counter to record- points earned-and signal correct responses to the student 
and a timer to control the length oi the tutoring session and keep track of pupil 
response ratfe. The program includes diagnostic criterion reference tests to de- 
termine student nfeed for. SCORE ^nd the percent of phonetic elements mastered with 
the program. Special markers and a cue card help correct letter and word reversal 
errors. A daily school-hditie report' card communicates to the. student's parent(s) 
tne number of words read correctly and the amount of effort the. student demon--- 
strated during each 20"minute tuiDrihg session.^ ^ - 

HOW DO r IMPLEMENT , SCORE? 

Implementation : SJORE can be readily adapted to a broad spectrum* of es tab! ished 

classroom organizational structures. SCORE tutors teach pupils individually either 
•in a classroom learning station or in a special room designated as a tutorial center. 

The materials primarily serve to supplement the regular classroom reading program. 

Pupils of any age who read below the 4th grade level or who'are very slow readers. 

can benefit from SCORE: After a bnief training jess ig^^^ 

:„.on...a-._one-i:or one basis f or 207to .30 mihutes^^^^^ 

The major steps needed to implement SCORE are listed on ^the sample "Time Line" 
chart on the following .p^ge. The' necessary instructions for using a SCORE Ki t are 
included in the instruction manual that is part of the kit. In-depth information 
on implementation as well as ascript for training tutors is included in the 
Program Implernentation; and tutor Training Manual with Masters for Transparencies ^ • 
which is, available from Educational Support Systems at 1505 Black Mountain Road, 
Hillsborough", XA ' 94010. " : 7 ■ • ^ ^ 
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TIMELINE: The following time line is : suggested .for using the program in.a typical 
public school. For those who choose 'to write a Title IV-C adoption grant, V -.. 
detailed component-by-component time line is included in the sample SCORE ' 
adoption grant application-, available at a Facilitator office or from Project ■ 
TCORE: : 



ACTIVITIES* 



J A S. ONDJ FM AMJ 



1.0 Identify pupils and tutors (15 pupils, 5 tutors) 
2.0 Acquire Tutor Kits and Record Books -(S Kits and 

15 sets of Record Books) 
3.0 Establish the Tutoring Center or area (in class 

or vacant room) , ..■ 
4.0 Designate the tutor coordinator (person 

responsible for programs) 
5.0 Staff and tutor training. (1/2 day) 
6.0 Acquire prizes and supplementary materials 
7.0 Pre-test tutees with SCORE and other tests 
8.0 Assign tutors to pupils and arrange schedules 
9.0 Tutor-coordinator monitors daily tutoring 
10.0 Post- test tutees 

11.0 Pupils exit the program as mastery is achieved 



A. 



A ^ 



A 



* Though the activities generally follow this sequence, the program can actually 
be implemented anytime during the school year or during summer session. ^ -.^^ 

Student Progress Assessment: Progress assessment is provided for through the use of 
SCORE criterion referenced, pre-post testS:- as wel 1 as by continuous built-in pre- 
unit and recycle tests. The built-in tests are a. fundamental component of the !\ 
mastery teachi ng' strategy incorporated in SCORE. It ,is >eco}nmended that persons 
using'^the SCORE program pre- and post-test the- tutees. with- individualized recdirig 
tests. The tests should specif ical lyassess word analysis or phonetic ski 1 Is [/ 
normally taught. from^pre-primer to grade three! ' 

WHAT DO I NEED: TO IMPLEMENT. SCORE? 

' Faci 1 ities: If several tutors are to work at one time, it is adyisabl e to .pro- ^ 
vide a room or offlce_^to^ serve_aS::a„ t ti.t o r 1 n g^c e n t e r^.— 0 1 h er w i s e— tu to r S"CB'n'"Viror k " ' . ~ 
-wi tff- students~irra xlassVoW lear^ station. " ^• 

. Inservice Training' : Inservice training is suggested for anyone who will be 
using the '.SCORE materijals. Consultants are available to provide inservice training- 
which ranges from 2 to-4 tiours'for groups of 10 to 30 tutors. Also, an inservice • 
. Training-- G ui de and Script can be obtained .so that a district can es'tabl.ish its own 
tutor training program. Project SCORE provides scheduled free workshops at regional 
sites or ^cari- . schedule training ^-at school sftes' on request. - ' . • ' - 



Costs- : The_i_nseryjxe._^^^ costs--can-beg4n-at~$1t)0T'i)0""and i ncrease to amounts 



Tie'cessary to meet the in(;iividual adoption requirements of the school and/or district, 
i'r. some cases, Title IV-C dissemination and adoption grants can-finance the' initial 
training and set-up costs.. « . . 

Necessary Materials : The SCORE Tutors Kit- includes all ndnconsumable materials 
.for one tutor and a set of consumable record books for one pupil and. is priced at 
$44.50. A set of consumable SCORE Record Books is required for each additional 
pupil (tutee) at a.cost of. $3.00 per pupil. ■ All materials requirLd to implement 
th'e SCORE" Tutoring Program- fqr one tutor and^.:one pupil are contained in 'a SCORE 
Tutor's Kit. * ■ ' ' ' • 



A SCORE Tutor's: Kit includes the foil owing : 

6 - Student Books i - 

2 - Record Books 1 - 

■ 5 - SCORE Tests . 1 - 

5 Reversal Correction Markers 5; - 



Point Counter 
Lesson Timer 
Instruction Manual 
Progress Charts 



The SCORE materials can be purchased from. Learning Guidance Systems, 1505 
Black Mountain Road, Hillsborough, CA '94010. 

.. Supplementary phonetic readers which are cross-indexed with the SCORE ^ 
materials are highly^recommended. .. Over 60 Primary Phonics and 30 Modern 
Curriculum Press phonettc-^readers have been cross- indexed^,to the SCORE, system. 
Primary Phonics^ readers are o&tained from Educator's Publishing -Service, 
Cambridge, Mass. Modern Curriculum Press-(MCP) readers are obtained from 
. Modern Curriculum Press, Cleveland, . Ohio. Other^ava.iOable supplements may 
include "packaged" reward systems, games, electronic teaching aids, daily ,SCORE 
Cards, spelling programs and a SCORE Implementation Guide and traintng Script. 
Information about other materials selected to supplement SCORE can be ob^tained : 
by. contacting Project SCORE. > 

HOW EFFECTIVE IS SCORE? ' ' 



For three years, ESEA Title IV-C funded a project designed to 
and refine the SCORE program. The evaluation design provided for a 
interir|), and post-assessments of a target and-two comparison groups 
group consisted of '60 to 65, Learning Handicapped (LH) pupils enroll 
while comparison groups, not enrol led in SCORE, consisted .of 30^ LH 
in partial-day Learning ^disabilities classes and. 30' LH. pupi-ls-erTrol 
, regular program. All pupils were matched by socioeconofnic status, 
level. All pupils were individually tested with the.Wide Range Ach 
the Gilmore Oral Reading Test, the SCORE. Criterion Test, and' the Op 
Assessment Tool ,^ a criterion referenced measure of 'decoding skills. 
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For each of the three project years, three. separate groups of SCORE- tutored 

pupils ' outdistanced their comparison g roup counterparts -on the no rm£d.>..^d — ^- 

especia+i-y, ttie"i:rtter"ton rererenced measures'. In general, the SCORE target 
groups consistently showed mean ga.ins of about 9 months in word recognition, 
accura^cy and comprehension, while the cd(j£ari son groups gained from 4 to 5 months 
'after^about a 4 month interval . The dif|#re^^^^ score's \between target and 

compari son gToups was even- more outstanding ;.d,n the more sens i ti ve criter fon 
reference tests. These tests show SCORE' pup'f Is- ^ from 90%:&) 

15>0% 'increases in the number of phonetic skills-mastered, while the comparison psrals 
gained, from 18% to.;50%;; These tes.t result si-^^^^^ in Figure 1 below. 

These results have been independently repl i'cafted by mar.y other schools and districts 
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The per . pupil cost cai> vary from $3.00 to $6.00 / depending on .the . 
niijmber of pupils and extent of training. Cost- effectiveness analysis shows that 
in »0ne month it can cost less than .$1.00 to produce a- two r ^th gain in-reading 
ac^rfevement using SCORE. . 

The evaluation design also 'provided for the sy-stertiat**" uation of SCORE 
" by teachers, parents, and SCORE- tutors. In general , 82% of the teachers, 

with SCORE tutorial pupils enrolled in their classes, nott nificant improvement 
in the reading skills of these students. 93%- said the pup injoyed being .tutored 
and 75% felt that the- SCORE pupils evidenced an improved a ut . ude toward reading. 
96% of the parents of SCORE-tutored pupils noted reading 'improvement, while 90% saw 
improved attitude. 96% of the tutors (6th grade to adult) indicated they liked the 
program and the pupils. Tutors rated the experience as a^ B+ or A- for themselves. 

In summary, the evaluation indicated that the effectiveness of SCORE in. pro- 
ducing gains in reading skills is easily documented with normed tests, criterion 
reference tests, and observations by teachers, parents and tutors. A detailed 
account of the research and evaluation studies^on the SCORE program can be obtained 
from any of the three Title IV-C Facilitator offices or from John Cradler at the 
South San Francisco. Unifieci School District (Cradler, J..D., 1978). / 

.J^. SCORE EFFECTIVE WITH OTHER TYPES OF PUPILS IN OTHER LOCATIONS? 

Though the Title IV-C project validated SCORE with Learning Handicapped (EH/LD) 
^p^Ip^Ts:,-.iJ;:has b effectively used with students who widely vary in agd and 
ai);ili.ty. ^For-^examp^le, SCORE is being used to teach basic phonetic reading skills . 
- to:: > (1 ) :educationalJy; handicapped pupils , (2);; educab=Te mentally - retarded, (3) 
dysphasic pupils, (4) bTTrngual pupils, (5) reading-handicapped adults, (6) any 
pupils of any age (grades l-12pwho^are,; rea'ding below the 4th, grade level.. 



A survey &f over 100 adoptions throughout. Calif6rnia-J:oM978-79 and 1979-80 
produced the following conclusions.:, (l).most of the respondentr^ei ther_became 
aware of SCORE from Traveling Seminars or workshops, (2) teachers tendecPtjcrbe^ 
responsible for implementation, (3) instructional aides and teachers predominated 
at workshops, (4) the program:Was incorporated mostly in Special Education, School 
Improvement and Title I programs, (5) tutors tended- to- be paid aides and students 
with -resource specialists or teacher's supervising, and • (.6)- nine of the sites would 
serve to demonstrate 'the program. On' a scale of 1 through 5 with 1 being "low^' and 
'5 being "high'*, 90% of the 35 respondents reported ratings of 4 or'5 for teacher : 
satisfaction winth SCORE*' and ''pupil and. tutor interest in using 'SCORE" • ' Eighty-two 
percent rated -SCORE with 4- or 5, . as; a'^.prograni that increases pupil, mot iV.ati on. 
.Comments submitted iwith: the surveys are included as Appendix C/ 



Th^'-j-'ewrtirnoBTairi^ over 800 students on b^th_the~ standard- 
ized tests are very close to, and. sometimes exceed, the- resul ts obtained 'by 'the " _ 
original validation project., This data 'showed that th^ program generalizes and 
' that SCORE is effeative with population? other than the types. of pupils, participat- : 
ing in the original project. SCORE.'was first validated with- predominantly -.VEducation- 
,al Ty Handicapped" pupils. This data shows that the SCORE prograrnVis equally, as ' 
effective with pupils enrolled in School Improvement Programs, Conipehsatory Education 
Programs and regular non-categorical programs from, grades l.sthrough 1.2.> , . 

CAN. SCORE BE ADAPTED TO OTHER TYPES ,0F_- PROGRAMS?-- ^ . 

. ■ ... * , 

^ — .. ^The'^SCbRE program is most; adaptable to programs, that incorporate ins.tructionaii 

-aides or- volunteers •:-_-For_th^^^^ , 

Childhood .Education Programs (now'SchooT' Improvement Programs) and Special Education 
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programs as the major instructional activity to be carried out by aides and/or 
parent vol unteers . SCORE has. :been._effecti-vely. adapted to bi 1 i ngual--anij:omperisa:tory 
:c-ducati on.-pr-ograms Of4en-di-s-tri cts-^reRort:-tha-t -then n^^^ 

increased the- effectiveness of these programs with commendations from State Program 
Quality Review Teams and other...evaluators. 



HOW DO I 03TAIN SPECIAL GRANTS FOR SCORE? 

. Any public school , 'district or county office can apply and compete for up 
to $10,000 to' adopt Project SCORE. The applications for an adoption grant are 
available from the State Department, of Education's Title IV-C Replication Unit 
or one of the Regional. Title IV-C Facilitator offices. Project SCORE provides 
a sample proposal which has- been 'partially completed to be'used as a guide for 
■potential applicants. Project SCORE staff- and the Title IV-C Facilitators are 
available to assist iri completing the proposals. Adoption proposals are due 
during February of 1981 and if approved commence on July 1st of 1981. For 1979- 
80, ,1,2 out of .12 applicants were funded and for 1980-81, 16 out of 25 applicants 
were funded. Title IV-C adoption proposals are advised when the^ school or 
district can: (1) document a need for. SCORE, (2) show that the staff desires to 
implement SCORE, (3) provide limited management of the program, (4) make available 
tutors,. and (5) use SCORE with at least 30 pupils. If any of these conditions do 
not exist it is. probably advisable to purchase the SCORE materials and arrange 
■for the low-cost o.r'fKge training provided by Project SCORE. Many'districts have 
chosen to fund SCORE with SpeG;ial Education (.94-142), School Improvement Program 
(SIP), Title I, Ban.l^ 6f America Foundation grants, or the General Fund. For • 
assi-stance'' in. 'preparSf.;^ a Title IV-C adoption proposal or identifying other means 
to fund SCORE, please contact Project SCORE,. 

WHO DO I CONTACT TO IMPLEMENT SCORE? ■ ^- ' - 

If you want informat^ion about'' (1) places to observe SCORE implementation, 
(2) free orientation sessions, (3) training workshops, (4) prices of materials, 
(5) .;iow,.to apply for federa-TYunding to implement SCORE, and (6) technical 
assistance for implement&ion and evaluation of a district or school-wide tutoring 
system, contact: ' " 

John Cradler, Director of Project SCORE 

Janet, Barb'achano, Co-Director 

South San Francisco Unified, SchooT District 

-398 "B" Street ■ 

■touth San Francisco, CA 94080' ' 
■ . '(415) 877-8835/588-7455 , ■ 



^-,WHO--DG^-r.-eONT'AtT:-FOR-AI)D'ITrDNAI I NFORMATI ON ? 



In addition to contacting Project SCORE, you should contact the" Title IV-C 
Faciis4t.ator Office in yoin- area. The' Facilitators can assist in preparing and , 
evaluating your proposal., provide a free video tape of the SCORE "awareness 
presentat1<)Ti'', show you sample materials, and" provide information about the Title 
IV-C Travelrng Seminars and regional/5C0RE tutor trainer workshops. 




Northern Qalifor 

Jerry Balasek \ 
Office of the Butte Cotm^ty 
• Superint'endent of Schoo 
5-A. County Center Dri.ve 
Oroville, CA '95965 " 
(916) 534-4267 
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Central California 

Urry Mickartz , ' 

Office- of the Santa Clara 
County- Superintendent of 
Schools . 
KK) Sky port Drive . . ' 
SariNJose, CA 95110 — ^ 
(408)V99-268r^' . 



Southern California 
Maggie Socea 

Office of the Los Angeles , 
County Superintendent of 
Schools 

9300 East Imperial Highway 

Downey, CA-' 90242 < . 

(213) 922-6170 • . 
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The -SCORE-TeciGhing Process 



This flow chart graphically shows the instructional deoision-making procass 
used in each .0^^^^^^^ 

formance levels- automatical ly signals the tutor to execute over 3,000 instruc-^ 
tional. decisions throughout SCORE'S 353 teachind pages. • 1. J 
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The selection of candidates for the SCORE 
program is._based on evidence of a need to 
master word attack or phonetic skills. 

The decision to place a child in the program 
is based on his/her performance on the SCORE 
Criterion test. A score above (+). the 



criterion level for mastery indicates the 
child should not enter the prog.ram. A score, 
below (-).j:riterion..enters the child into 
the program)on page one of Book One. 

After entering the program the decision to 
teach or skip a given unit of the~seq'uence' . 
is based on whether or not the child pro- 
duces a correct response to 100% of the 
words on a^ giveh pre-unit or " challenge page . 



Each unit consists; of "teaching pages" which 
introduce new elements while reviewing 
elements taught before. Each page presents 
pne teaching— Vist (T) and four* randomly 
ordered branching lists (L). When the child 
performs at .100% mastery on a l^is:t, he then, 
advances to the "next page. A 



P re -unit. 



test 




V 



Criterion 
test / ' 
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On pages designa.tQd as "recycle/pages" (R) , . 
less than 100% mastery on the final branching 
list recycles the 'child back to the last i* 
"recycle page''. This prevents the chiTd :from, 
advancing' to a new-^untt wi th less'thah •100% . ^ 
mastery of the last i nit. "Recycle pages" ^ : 
occur ^at; the end of sach unit. X.. 

When th^fchild has subcessfully mastered a 
given unit^, he advances to tlje ::pre-unit test 
or "chalfa'ftge page'-for the next unit. 
After completiorj of the final »unit of the ^' 
■program, the SCORE. Criterion tesi is ad- • 
ministered again. ; A^^score' above', the / 
criterion level fpr^ mastery ex.its the child ; 
from^ the program:. A^ score below criteria 
recycl es the chi Id. back -through -the program, - 

23-.. 




ORl 




1 . bUUK 


1 


: m, r 


(these 




sounds 


1 n 


are 


*? 


taught in 


! T 
L 


isolation) 


! r- . 


(sound 




blending 


1 m- 


is taught: 


I 


la, ra, fa. 




ma, na) 


P- 




t- 




-n; { 


i.e.,. raji) 


-t 




-P 




-g 




-d 




. 1- 




u- 




. g- 




















P- ' 




-m 




- S' -. 




-1 ■ 


, ■ 







BOOK 2i 



^i- (in) 



w, k 

s (z) , 



*Q,.(on), 

X 



*e (pen) 



i --- Appendix B ' 

<> SEQUENCE OF PHONETIC ELEMENTS TAUGHT 
IN THE SCORE PROGRAM * 

BOOK 5 



BOOK 3 


*u (run) 


V 




c 




gi » pi . 


bl ^ 


si, cl , 


fl 


dr, br. 


tr 


gr, cr. 


wr • 


sw, sn. 


sm 


si , sh ■ 




sk, sc 




St, SR. 




rck 




rSt 




-sh 




-sk, sp 




-y 




.pr,. fr 






BOOK 4 


ch, tch 




.-nd, -nt 




>nk, -ng 




str, spl , scr. ~ 



,wh-. 



a (silent e)y 
i (silent ey 



0, u 



qu . / 
c (soft) 



/ 



*r.Not to^be used a's'^a placement guide 



ec 
ea 



ay, ai 
ae 

oa, -e, -oe 

ow 

igh 



I BOOK 6 



ui 
ew 
ue 



00 
00 



suffixes: 
. -s 

I -ed ' 
I -ing 
\ -er 



j two* syllable 
Lwords -with: 
double cons- 
onant, open 
syllable and 
closed 
syllable. 

-y 




-ire-,-i-nd7:i:l-d 



old, oil,' dlk v 
al 1 , alk, wa 



y-1 kn, gn 
rge, gfe- 



-ose 

-o?a 

-one 
-ortf 
-orn 
-ound 

-up 
-use 
-ute 
-ue 



-ble, -pie, -die 
-gle, -kle 
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/ ; ' ^. Appendix C . 

Comments by Adopters of SCORE ^ ■ . " " . ■ - 

Following are responses to the survey item which asked the respondent to 
"state- any noticeable benefits 'of SCORE": 
1978-79 adopters. : . . - .' 

Improvement in reading speed, accuracy and fluency. . .children with little or 
no phonics skills have handled SCORE successfully. noticfecT&Te carryover into other 
reading materials* . .SCORE, got some of th^ reluctant, readers excited about reading... 
they were proud of cheir achievetneiit. . .students were enthusiastic about using the. 
materials and have learned some solid phonetic generalizations. . .pupil's class' work 
has improved and MAT scores Have improved also. . .student 's self-image and attitude 
towards reading has improved.: . improved ability to attack words. . .highly effective 
and relatively inexpensive. . .-program provided needed practice forM'bdi.vTdual 
children. ..terrific gains on WRAT. . .can induce a sense of accomplishment. . .students 
are really challenged to do their best. ..students enjoyed moving quickly through 
the -program.. .excellent for teaching sound blending skills. . .improved decoding 
skill's^. . .very good reinforcenierit and teaching topi.. .a consistent, organized -program 
that can be used by a non-professional .. .students stopped guessing the word and ; 

' tried'.to sound i t out. . .a ,great opportunity for parents to become involved.tj^^arents 
were pleased to have their children in the^program; . .the greatest advantage or SCORE 
is 'the«.one- to-one relatior>3hip. between tutor and student. . . tutors who received con-' 
sistent tutoring are now more.careful readers. : .it's great for learning initial 
consonants -^and it provides "a good foundation in the vowels, ^.wgrks faster' and is 

. easier to use than the Monterey 'Reading Program-. . .very motivating for the children., 
an. efficient way to help, children make word-/Tl-et-tei^dTs.c>imina-tl^ the 
se.lf- image of the. tutors. . .'SCORE is a /perfect tool ..: SCORE'S most significant 
contribution is the demonstration: it tiak provided of the power- of succe'ss as a. 
motivator and confidence builder. * 

.19.79-80 adopters... , ' . ^ ..: \ . . • 

SCORE helped to improve the 'student's self^-image.. .immediate'.reinfor 
is definitely an important feature of the program. V. SCORE is easy; to" im- ^ 
plement. ... one-to-one contact. . .students gain faster than with other remedial 
programs. . .improves reading and decoding skills. . .bifi.lds student confidence 
in attacking new words. . :trai-ns student to stay on task. . . the program . . 
establishes a high response rate in a short time. . .materials are clearly 
written/ thorough, and'easy to use and understand. . .^helps .stimulate student 
motivation-and equipment-an^^ students and. tutors - j 

_es±ablisJv^^--sef«^-^^ . .individualized.. . i t i s a goo d s u p p 1 eme n- .. 

tciry program. . .SCORE' is good phonics based .material for^auditory lea^rners^.. 
'^ it is inexpensive and -cost- efficient. . .the -rewa^^ is built in. . ..provides , 

good auditory feeclback. .'l children who could not decode can now read at about. ; ,^ 
the 4th grade"^ level after completing\the SCORE program. . .students and tutors 

feel real, accomptishmeht -and -increased \self-esteem students increased their, 

.speed in reading.*. .SCORE greatly improved phonics and fluency ski 1 Is.*, .students . 
stoppe^d guessing anci began to. sound words out.. . SCORE is a great help with b 
and d reversals. the immediate feedbacl^ . that SCORE provides is. an' important. . 
feature. . . improved oral\ reading skills . .[.helps- with spelling skills, as well/ 
'as, reading skills. ..students were-not-'afraid to use w skills they 

learned in SEOREvivvfrtua?' non-readers wjere able to decod^>4th grade material, 
rafter completing -the SCORE program. .. thd program is beautifully. organized. .. | 
shows noticeable results with^hort. tutoring sessions. .^.SCORE provides \ - 

easy- -record peeping and recording. . .improved student motivation and \ ^ 

attitude toward .reading. . .improved studeri 1 ' 

specific tasks, ^-z \' \or:" . . . ■" | 



HOW PROJECT SCORE^MEETS^ECENTLY IDFNnFIEfrcONCERNS ABOUT -S CHOC L;'^ 
IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS AND PR ' ~ - 

. . • ' ■■ • • • ■. ' . . ■ v ' ■ . ' . • ' ^ ■\. 

A survey of the California State Deptrcment of Education' s Program Branch Units 
has identified 13 areais of concern for 1980-81,^ Most of tljiese concerns vera re- 
lated to Improving instructional programs or proficiency standards. The Title 
IV-C Exemplary Program Replication Unit has^requested that the aspects of each 
of the present Exemplary Projects that"'meet any ol the 13 areas of concexm bB 
Identified. .Project SCORE* is one of the T^ tie IV-C Exemplary Project s^that 
, meet 7 out of the 13 selected "areas of concern" . . . 

' ._ _. .' ' ' . ■ ■ ■ ' ' 

. - — T — _ — ■ 

AREA OF. CONCERN \ HOW SCORE MEETS THE CONCERN 



1. Supplementing the regular program SCORE .,wks tailor-made to meet* the; first' 

witH appropriate remediation. area pf'.cdnhem having to do with 

suppiiemental remediation/ SCORE TOs; ' ' 
specifically designed i to providie appfb-r ^ 
.'priate remediation in basic readings to 
supplement the regular program from 
\ \grade.l-12.^ ■ ; ■ ■.' ; ^^'\ - 



SCORE closely meets the secbnd concern. ^ 
It does provide an inhpvative remedial; ' 
\, s t ra t eg y which ; p romo t es p r 6 f i c i e ncy i n 
\ reading'-while not diminishing t?ie rtchv , v - 
;yness of^a'- student 'V educational experience! 




2.. Designing and implementing 
liinovative strategies for 
remediation. . - 



-3^ "Motiva^^ to attend 

regular or r^ed'ial-rciasses.J 



4.' /Retraining staff . 



Indirectly, "SCORE meets this concern by 
providing a CQmprehjensive^built--in^re- 
ward system.^ This , has proven to increase"? 
thedLr desire- to participate_.injceigular 
remedial classes- that utilize ^COREr 

— — — . - : - » 



Project SCORE^ addresses, this are;a^by 
providing a packaged* program for train-^__ 
ing secondary teachers 'to t^ach basic ^ . 
elementary .level reading skills to high !^; 
school' students.. M^ny of the high ' . V 
^schools have reported this to be a unique • 
feature of., SCORE. . ' 



5. Communicating with parents. 



Though SCORE was nbt specifically, . ; 
developed as a parent-communication '. 
program, it d^^s provide daily pupil- 
performance feedback via Daily Report 
cards (SCORE Cards). Parents may also 
serve^as ^effective reading tutors'! 



Success Controlled Optiiaal Reading Experiene^ ([5 



Designing assessment and remediation SCORE doe^ provide an effective 
of LES/NES students. > remedlal^readlng program for LES/HE§ J 

j students. Evaluation ahowed^hat 

* LES/NES pupils produce reading gains 

which were the same as, or^ greater 
than, gains produced with non tES/NES 
pupils. 



Use of categorical funding to meet 
requirement of the proficiency law. 

■ . ' ? ' ' . •■ • 



Through the use of ESEA. Title IV-C 
Adoption Project funding, districts , / 
are Implementing' \ the SCORE program to y 
facilitate meeting proficiency require*- 
ments in basic reading skills. 



For additiohal information, please contact: 

' John D. Cradier, Director of Project SCORE 
South -San Francisco Unitied School District 
398 "BV Street ^ 7 
South San. Francisco, OA 94080 » 
(415) 877-8835/588-7455 



How Project SCORE complements and supplements Special Education Master PI an, programs ; 

the major goal of SpeciaT Education Master Plan is to provide education appropriate 
to the needs of individuals with exceptional needs in a setting which pramotes maxi- C 
mum interaction with the general schoor population. Project SCORE was developed for 
the purpose of providing tutorial reading instruction, for . Learning Hah^^ ^ 
^ puptls in the^"Least Restrictive Environment". /The program- was* subsequently validated 
'VUh ESEA Title IV-C funds with Educationally Handicapped students with clearly 
identified reading handicaps (diplexia). Recently, the United States Department of 
Education Joint Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP) certified SCORE as an Exemplar/ 
Program for the learning handicapped. 

/Project SCORE was designed to address many of the^ specific reading problems shown 
by handicapped pupils. These' include special >/ord patterning and a mar k|r to re- 
duce reversal errors, highly structured and defined lessons to improve the attention • 
span of hyperactive pupils, progranmed rate (90-95%) to benefit piflails 

-wirh self-esteem dim'iriished by high^fai lure, rates, bui1t-in^ lesson branching proce- 
dures to adjust for individual differences in .ability and ba^ckground expe»:ience 

^special blending exercises 
phonetically. Also, SCORE 
incentives for handicapped 
optimal levels. 



for ha)fidicapped pupils who have difficulty If^arnrng 
provides a built-in motivation system to provide nee 
pupi^ls who lost their motivation to perform to thei 




1980-81 TITLE IV-C'SCORE ADel^TIONS' , 




1979-80 TITLE 'IV-e SCORE WTIONS 



♦ 1 

\ 

1 


_ District ' 


Contact Person ; 


Phone 1 , 


f of 
Sites 


1 of: 
Pupils 


Type of* 
Pupils 


lof 
Tutors ' 


Type of** 
Tutors 




Sonoma Valley USD' 


Bob Guertz 


938- 


■85^ 


•5 


7 


280 


ur, 1-8 
, P.SE.R 


,70 


^S.V'.A' 


, 2 1 


Fores.thill Union Eleiii'. SO 


Carol y. Mohler 


mi 

367-2211 


] 


15-25 


\k. 6-8. 
^ R.D 


' 5 


_J 




Redwood City SO ' 


Kenneth G. Woody '■ " 
Robert Costa ' v 


1415] Ex 
365-1550 41 


Distrtd 
. Wide 


' 350^ 


br. i-y . 
R,SE,B,D 


40 


A„t,S 


4' 


>Mo_rgan^ill USD 


Bill R. Forester 


■ '(408) . 
779-839,1 ' 


2 ■• 


144 


Gr. l-b 

. . R 


20 • 


S,M 


5 


1 ■ . 1 
lllonterey Peninsula USD ' 


l^i chard Mornss 
Lloyd Reist 


"■■■(4UB)- ■ 
649-7261' 


2 


120" 


br. l-b , 
SE^R • 


30 


'■S,V,A 


6.- 


I. 

S'anta Maria SD ' ' 


Leslie. D. Cox 


(HUb) hx 
928-1783 20^ 


' 3 


152 ■ 


Gr. I-y 
SE.B.R 


32 


•S.A 


^ 7 ' 


Gilroy USD, " ' / 


iue druemmer ( 
Patricia Matulich ( 


m) wm^ 

m] 842-829, 


i 

i 2, 


120 


Gr. 3-b 
SE,R,B,D 


30 


S.V,A . 


'8 


llaguna Sal ada Union SD , 


Karen R. Walls 


(41b) • 
355-3730 


1 , 


80 


Gr. 1-6 
SE,B,R,D 


20 


S.A.V 


■9 


liblertyUnion HighSD ■ 

■^—r— r. 


I- red vaiverde ~ [ 
ThaddeuS'A. Ferenc, I 


n'5) ■634-465, 
115) 634-216' 


i 1. 


60- 


Gr. 9-12 

SE, R' , 


..20 


' S,A . 


10 > 


1 : • 
Irvine USD 


I'wniou Lunaperg ' , 
Tom Angel 1 


-m~ 

549-8816 


,4 


■ ■■62 


Gr. 1-6 

BfR,^F 


40 


S'.V,A . 


ll\ 


-—J . ■ ■ 
i-os.lfngeles USD 


ooraya i^ewei i „ 
Hyra M^rewitz 


• (213)- 
971-436T 






Gr.J-9 
SE.R,B 


86 


SA 


12 


CapiJfrano'l'SD. 


Pat Griggs , . ' 


496-5942 


]■ 


50'^ 


Gr. K"5 

R « 


30 


■A,V,S 


13 


\' 


■ ' ■ ■■ 














14 


1 ■ ■ ■■ 










. ' i 






15 




















16 




11' 

■ \ 

\ 


)^ » 















•• * Special' Ed; (SE) :Disadvan^^^^^^^ ' Student (S 

; •Biling.ua) :(B) Regular (Rj . .Volunteer (V' 




